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In one verse he ridicules his eyes because they are all tear-stained. In the 
second he makes fun of his tail, which is scraggy and turned downward, in- 
stead of as in early youth, thick, bushy, and carried erect. Gleefully the cricket 
continues his song. Coyote, not able to resist the temptation, returns to seek the 
mocker anew. Again thwarted, he determines not to turn again, but to con-, 
tinue his way into the valley. 

He walks along listlessly, and unobservant that it has rained and snowed in 
the high mountains, and that the water is rushing down into the valley. He 
walks along drowsily and tired, heedless of the fact that the water is about 
to overtake him. Suddenly he looks around, and to his consternation sees 
what is happening. In haste he climbs a tree and sits waiting for the waters to 
recede. While he is perched there, a Crane flies into a neighboring tree. 
Gleefully the bird sings, — 

"It is going down, 
It is going down, 
It is getting less, 
It is getting less, 
It has gone down." 

To prove that such is the fact, each time that he comes to the word " down," 
he stretches out his foot and brings up some mud to show that the water is 
receding. Coyote repeats the bird's song, and imitates the action. Having 
shorter legs, and being in a higher tree, his efforts are of no avail, and he re- 
mains treed. When the water is low enough, the Crane steps down and in- 
vites his neighbor to do likewise. Unwilling to be taunted, Coyote accepts the 
invitation. But the water is still high and the current strong, and he is carried 
along with the stream. He is almost drowned. He calls for help. Out of sheer 
pity the Crane comes to his rescue and carries him ashore. Coyote thanks 
him, and explains that the accident is due to the Crane's having longer legs 
than he. 

Many insincere thanks are spoken by Coyote to his rescuer, and he says, 
" Since you have saved my life, I will try to do something good for you some 
of these days." 

Henriette Rothschild Kroeber. 

Two South-African Tales. Tink-Tinkje. 1 — The birds wanted a 
king. Men have a king, so have animals, and why shouldn't they? All 
had assembled. 

"The Ostrich, because he is the largest," one called out. 

"No, he can't fly." 

" Eagle, on account of his strength." 

"Not he, he is too ugly." 

"Vulture, because he can fly the highest." 

"No, Vulture is too dirty, his odor is terrible." 

"Peacock, he is so beautiful." 

"His feet are too ugly, and also his voice." 

" Owl, because he can see well." 

"Not Owl, he is ashamed of the light." 

1 A South-African bird-story, translated from the Dutch. The tink-tinkje is a bird 
belonging to the Finches. It is commonly known in South Africa as Tink-tinkie, more on 
account of its chirp than its small size. 
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And so they got no farther. Then one shouted aloud, " He who can fly the 
highest will be king." — "Yes, yes!" they all screamed, and at a given signal 
they all ascended straight up into the sky. 

Vulture flew for three whole days without stopping, straight towards the 
sun. Then he cried aloud, "I am the highest, I am king!" — "T-sie, t-sie, 
t-sie!" he heard above him. There Tink-tinkje was flying. He had held fast 
to one of the great wing-feathers of Vulture, and had never been felt, he was 
so light. " T-sie, t-sie, t-sie ! I am the highest, I am king ! " piped Tink-tinkje. 

Vulture flew for another day, still ascending. "I am highest, I am king!" 
— "T-sie, t-sie, t-sie! I am the highest, I am king!" Tink-tinkje mocked. 
There he was again, having crept out from under the wing of Vulture. 

Vulture flew on the fifth day straight up in the air. " I am the highest, I am 
king!" he called. "T-sie, t-sie, t-sie!" piped the little fellow above him. "I 
am the highest, I am king!" 

Vulture was tired, and now flew direct to earth. The other birds were mad 
through and through. Tink-tinkje must die because he had taken advantage 
of Vulture's feathers and there hidden himself. All flew after him, and he had 
to take refuge in a mouse-hole. But how were they to get him out ? Some one 
must stand guard to seize him the moment he put out his head. 

"Owl must keep guard, he has the largest eyes, he can see well!" they 
exclaimed. 

Owl went and took up his position before the hole. The sun was warm, and 
soon Owl became sleepy, and presently he was fast asleep. 

Tink-tinkje peeked, saw that Owl was asleep, and, z-zip ! away he went. 
Shortly afterwards the other birds came to see if Tink-tinkje were still in the 
hole. " T-sie, t-sie, t-sie ! " they heard in a tree ; and there the little vagabond 
was sitting. 

White-Crow, perfectly disgusted, turned around and exclaimed, " Now, I 
won't say a single word more!" And from that day to this, White-Crow has 
never spoken. Even though you strike him, he makes no sound, he utters no 
cry. 

The Lion and Jackal (a Misplaced Trust). — Lion had just caught a 
large Eland which lay dead on the top of a high bank. Lion was thirsty and 
wanted to go and drink water. " Jackal, look after my Eland, I am going 
to get a drink. Don't you eat any." 

"Very well, Uncle Lion." 

Lion went to the river, and Jackal quietly removed a stone on which Lion 
had to step to reach the bank on his return. After that Jackal and his wife ate 
heartily of the Eland. Lion returned, but could not scale the bank. " Jackal, 
help me!" he shouted. 

" Yes, Uncle Lion, I will let down a rope, and then you can climb up." 

Jackal whispered to his wife, " Give me one of the old thin hide ropes." 
And then aloud he added, "Wife, give me one of the strong buffalo ropes, 
so Uncle Lion won't fall." 

His wife gave him an old rotten rope. Jackal and his wife first ate raven- 
ously of the meat, then gradually let the rope down. Lion seized it and strug- 
gled up. When he neared the brink, Jackal gave the rope a jerk. It broke, and 
down Lion began to roll, — rolled the whole way down, — and finally lay at 
the foot, near the river. 

Jackal began to beat a dry hide that lay there, as he howled, cried, and 
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shouted, " Wife, why did you give me such a bad rope, that caused Uncle Lion 
to fall?" 

Lion heard the row, and roared, "Jackal, stop beating your wife! I will 
hurt you if you don't cease. Help me to climb up!" 

" Uncle Lion, I will give you rope." He whispered again to his wife, " Give 
me one of the old thin hide ropes," and shouted aloud again, " Give me a 
strong buffalo rope, wife, that will not break again with Lion." 

Jackal gave out the rope; and when Lion had nearly reached the top, he 
cut the rope through. Snap! and Lion began to roll to the bottom. Jackal 
again beat on the hide, and shouted, " Wife, why did you give me such a rotten 
rope? Didn't I tell you to give me a strong one?" Lion roared, "Jackal, 
stop beating your wife at once ! Help me instantly, or you will be sorry ! " 

"Wife," Jackal said aloud, "give me now the strongest rope you have!" 
and aside to her, " Give me the worst rope of the lot ! " 

Jackal again let down a rope; but just as Lion reached the top, Jackal gave 
a strong tug and broke the rope. Poor old Lion rolled down the side of the 
hill, and lay there roaring from pain. He had been fatally hurt. 

Jackal inquired, "Uncle Lion, have you hurt yourself? Have you much 
pain? Wait a while! I am coming directly to help you." Jackal and his wife 
slowly walked away. 

James A. Honey. 



